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414 Notes and Discussions 

De Isocrate 11: 

trpiirriv piv rolvvv itp-qv Aper^v elvai \iywv, t^v KaSapiv epnyvdav exeiro 

rV dicpipaav rV Sui\4ktov .... tt}s Si <ra<pT)vdas xal tt}s evapydas . . . . iv Si t$ 
avvr6p.ws iK(pipeiv rb. votfiiaTa, etc. 

From these citations it seems clear that d<cpi/3« a is the Sevrtpa apery, 
and that there is no lacuna in the text. 

It may be worth while to add that this term aKpifcia seems to be 
exactly synonymous with the KvpioXoyia of Herodian, and that the 
essentials of a correct style here presented by Dionysius seem to con- 
form to the Stoic theory presented by Herodian. The Stoic theory made 
i\\r)vi<rp,6s its goal, and Herodian named k'XXrjvio-p.os, <ra<pijv€ia, crwTo/u'a, 
and KvpioXoyia as the first four aptraC Xoyov {Lex. Vindob., p. 308, 11. 14 ff.). 

Charles N. Smiley 
Iowa College 



THE EITUNS INSCRIPTIONS AT POMPEII 

I wish to suggest the possibility that these inscriptions may have 
some connection with an incident mentioned in Cicero Pro Sulla 61, and 
to make a few observations to bring out the reasonableness of this idea. 

It seems from the short notice in Cicero that the Oscan citizens came 
into conflict with the Roman colonists on the subject of public prome- 
nades, which can only mean that they were prevented from taking their 
' constitutional ' in the places they had preferred in the days of their 
autonomy. Now the best place in the city for a stroll in the late after- 
noon of a summer's day or in the sunshine during the winter is the 
stretch of wall between the Herculanean gate and the first two or three 
towers. We walked along here with Professor Mau two years ago and 
remarked upon the fine view of the valley and of the coast. No doubt 
this was, after the war, in the custody of the colonists, who may, through 
arrogance or prudence, have chosen to hinder the Oscans from the use 
of the wall even as a place of recreation. The Oscans may have protested 
vigorously and succeeded in obtaining the right to enjoy at least the 
two sections of the wall indicated in the three inscriptions Nos. 14, 15, 16 
in Buck; 60, 61, 62 in Conway; and 47, 48, and 50 in von Planta. The 
residence of the Oscan citizen given in each case may denote the point at 
which access might be had to the wall. 

The next inscription (Buck 17, Conway 63, v. PI. 49) contains, like the 
preceding, two termini inter quos which are this time the residences of 
two Oscan citizens, as there may have been no towers on this lower side. 
The view from the front of the city to which this inscription must refer 
is extremely beautiful, though not so commanding as that from the 
higher parts mentioned above. That there was also a portico in this 
neighborhood is evidenced by remains that Professor Mau points out. 

The last inscription (Buck 18, Rom. Mitth. XIII, pp. 124 ff.) may 
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mean that the colonists went so far as to interfere with the rights of the 
original inhabitants in and about the forum, and this trouble may at the 
same time be connected with the matter of the suffrage which Cicero 
also mentions as a point of dispute. It would be doubly painful to the 
Oscans to lose at the same time their share in the local politics and the 
unmolested enjoyment of a favorite lounging-place. This inscription, 
then, asserts their right to the region about the temple and the villa 
publica, whatever that may have been. It may well be the gladiatorial 
barracks, which as a portico must have been a favorite resort from the 
heat or the rain. In all the inscriptions eituns will mean liceto ire. 

Whether the connection here proposed is the correct one or not, the 
topographical coincidence seems to be almost perfect between the local- 
ities mentioned in the inscriptions and those that we know must have 
been well-known resorts for recreation. With the use of the wall as a 
promenade may be compared the similar use of the agger of Servius at 
Rome; Horace Sat. i. 8. 15. 

Noeman W. DeWitt 

Washington University 



HIMERIUS ORATION I AND HOEACE ARS POETIC A 128 
In the UpoOtiapia of the first oration of Himerius Dtibner's text reads : 

rd 5e Se&repov t^)v £wl t$ ydfup Q4<xtv, 9fv koivtjv o&crav rrj <f>foct rrj Katvbn)TL twv 
4irix ei P r M 1 6 Tb "' Ka i T V l**9bt>V twv vo-qpATbiv ifSetav Airetpya.<rdp.e$a, Kal ti ko.1 <pCKopa8(<nv 
rjdir wpo<rp.i£avTes, $ roiis ravra Seivoirs oti TapeXeijcrerat. 

The words koivtjv ovo-av are Diibner's obvious correction of the koivw- 
vovcriv of previous editors. But the text is not yet sound. T)8eiav forms 
an awkward tautology with r/Sv and fails to yield the required antithesis 
with koivtjv. We must read ISiav, which modern Greek pronunciation 
would hardly distinguish from ijSoav. We thus get a pertinent common- 
place of ancient rhetoric, Horace's proprie communia dicere (A.P. 128). 
It is familiar to Himerius, who at the beginning of Ecloga x says: tos 
Koivorr-qras tS>v viroOecrciov iStas ai /u.£Ta^£ip«reis ipyd£ovT<u. Himerius, of 
course, did not take it from Horace. But it may have been suggested to 
him by Isocrates, whom he often imitates. In Panegyr. 9 Isocrates has: 

ai p.kv 7ap wpd£eis .... koivclI ira<riv . . , . rb 5' iv Kaip$ Tafrrais KaTaxp-qffacdiu 
.... icai rots bvbpjOuGiv e& 8tadt<r$ai t&v eft <ppovofivTOiv tdi6v kariv. 

Tasso, whom Mr. Saintsbury {History of Criticism II, p. 94) praises 
as " a link, and a very early link, in the apostolic succession of those who 
have held and taught the great doctrine that poetry makes the familiar 
unfamiliar, the accustomed strange and new," is directly or indirectly 
repeating Isocrates. " Variamente tessendolo, di commune proprio, e di 
vecchio novo il facevano." Cf. Isocrates to. t« TraAaia kcuvSx;, etc., in the 
same context satirized by Plato Phaedr. 267 a. 

Paul Shore? 



